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DECIPHERING THE DUTCH IN DESHIMA 


Mia M. Mochizuki 


A harpsichord cover evocative of sumptuous Golden Age interiors may 
hardly seem an auspicious place to begin a discussion of the visual 
vocabulary of exploration, but in this case it provides a vital clue for 
a reconsideration of the Dutch presence in Deshima, Japan (Fig. 1).’ 
Commissioned by the city of Amsterdam, designed by the well-known 
art critic Karel van Mander and executed by Pieter Isaacszoon this 
harpsichord cover was always meant to be a masterpiece of its kind.’ It 
stimulates our interest by offering not only a glimpse of an exceptional 
painting, but also insight into the intentions and dreams of Dutch trad- 
ers in Amsterdam at the start of the Golden Age. 

Just a few steps into the seventeenth century Isaacszoon’s cover 
already depicted an allegory of Amsterdam as a center for world 
trade, particularly with Africa and Asia. Amsterdam is represented 
by a majestically enthroned young maiden who sits beneath the city’s 
armorial shield and holds an abundantly filled cornucopia in her right 
hand as the fingers of her left hand walk over a large globe. How does 
she plan to realize the naval exploration that will ensure more riches 
like the pearl necklace she wears? Neptune, the Roman god of the 
waters, stands solidly at her service with his trident, good trade winds 
blowing through his white beard. Other assembled water gods, like the 
personifications of the Amstel and the IJ, appear ready to speed the 
journey of the three East Indiamen departing in the middle ground. 
In a highly innovative composition that justifies van Mander’s fame 


' Preserved for many years in an English private collection, this harpsichord cover 
was acquired by the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, in 1999. H. Miedema, “The City 
Harpsichord of Amsterdam’ in Pieter Dirksen, ed., Sweelinck Studies. Proceedings of 
the International Sweelinck Symposium, Utrecht 1999 (Utrecht: STIMU Foundation 
for Historical Performance Practice, 2002), pp. 225-47; H. Miedema, ‘Het stadskla- 
viercimbel van Amsterdam’, Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum 48 (2000): 258-79; Kees 
Zandvliet, ed., De Nederlandse ontmoeting met Azié 1600-1950 (Zwolle: Waanders, 
2002), pp. 139-61. For comparison with a general overview of historic harpsichords, 
see Howard Schott, ed., The Historical Harpsichord, The Historical Harpsichord Series 
vol. 4 (Hillsdale: Pendragon Press, 2002). 

? Miedema, ‘Stadsklaviercimbel’, p. 258. 
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Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


Fig. 1. Pieter Isaacszoon (after a design by Karel van Mander), Allegory of Amsterdam as the Center of World Trade, 1606. 
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for ingenious design, the allegorical figures in the foreground slide 
into the reality of the middle ground and further into the schematic 
zones of the background, a map of the known world from a Northern 
perspective, where all hopes might be realized. The distorted lands then 
boomerang the progression back in space to the viewer and to a distant 
middle ground with vignettes of Dutchmen exploring foreign lands.’ An 
obelisk abruptly interrupts this landscape and presents a stone plaque 
to the viewer. The Latin poem engraved in five hexameters of golden 
script, author unknown, reads: 


Did you think that I, barred from the Spanish regions, shall be forsaken? 

On the contrary, because for the present, God’s solicitude has opened 
the way to Africa 

And the Indies, and the exotic expanse of China, 

And the region of the world of which the Ancients themselves had no 
knowledge. 

May you continue to favor us, God, 

And allow that these peoples too shall become acquainted with Christ.* 


This poem indicates how deeply held aspirations were for these far-away 
expeditions, not yet a tried and true success. But the concluding line 
is particularly curious: the personified voice of the city asks that the 
inhabitants of other lands might ‘become acquainted with Christ’. No 
explicit desire for conversion is mentioned, only the hope that people 
might gain exposure to their faith, Dutch Reformed Protestantism. The 
Amsterdam harpsichord cover then establishes the religious identity 
the Dutch carried with them as they set sail for Japan. 


* Some motifs were directly borrowed from Jan Huygen van Linschoten’s Itinerario. 
Voyage ofte Schipvaert, van Jan Huygen van Linschoten naer Oost ofte Portugaels 
Indien...(Amsterdam, 1596), such as the temple structure on the right. Miedema, 
“Stadsklaviercimbel’, pp. 271-72. 

+ Miedema, ‘Stadsklaviercimbel’, p. 261. Miedema believes van Mander’s Latin would 
have been insufficient for the task of writing this poem. 

Exclusam Hesperia perituram 
Hispane putasti 

Me[?] Frustra: nam cura Dei mihi 
pandit ad Afros 

Primo iter, atq[ue] Indos, et qua patet 
extima China 

Quagq|[ue] etiam priscis non cognitus 
Orbis in Orbe 

Perge fauere Deus, daglue] his 
agnoscere Christum. 
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This paper begins to explore how the material culture of Dutch 
Reformed churches informed the visual vocabulary of exploration. 
Many have written about the transformation of word and image initi- 
ated by iconoclasm in systems of meaning in Western Europe during 
the sixteenth century. But to my knowledge no one has considered the 
implications of iconoclasm for the export of new visual forms to distant 
lands, far exceeding the confines of Northern churches. Iconoclasm 
and the resulting Sunday material culture of the Dutch Golden Age 
provided a rich vocabulary from which to craft objects used in explo- 
ration.” These artifacts of belief will be used to show how the waves of 
Netherlandish iconoclasm that began in 1566 impacted what would 
become the longest uninterrupted trade relationship between Japan 
and a European nation." 


5 In addition to the extensive bibliography on western subject matter in Japanese art, 
such as namban screens and Nagasaki prints, some of the most important recent stud- 
ies of the material remnants of contact between the Netherlands and Japan in western 
languages include: Leonard Blussé, Willem Remmelink, Ivo Smits, eds, Bridging the 
Divide. 400 Years The Netherlands—Japan (Hilversum: Stichting Educatieve Omroep 
Teleac/NOT, 2000); Martha Chaiklin, Cultural Commerce and Dutch Commercial 
Culture. The Influence of European Material Culture on Japan, 1700-1850, Studies 
in Overseas History vol. 5, Ph.D. diss., Leiden University (Leiden: Research School 
CNWS/Ridderprint, 2003); Exh. cat. Berlin 1993: Japan und Europa 1543-1929 (Berlin: 
Martin-Gropius-Bau, 1993); Exh. cat. Rotterdam 1986: In het spoor van de Liefde. Japans- 
Nederlandse ontmoetingen sinds 1600 (Rotterdam: Museum voor Volkenkunde, 1986); 
Jacques Proust, Europe through the Prism of Japan. Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries, tr. 
Elizabeth Bell (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2002); Frits Scholten, ed., 
Goudleer in Kinkarakawa. De Geschiedenis van het Nederlands goudleer en zijn invloed 
in Japan (Zwolle: Waanders, 1989); Timon Screech, The Lens within the Heart. The 
Western Scientific Gaze and Popular Imagery in Later Edo Japan (Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 2002). For several studies on Dutch expansion especially useful for 
this study, in particular for a model of the active, affective influence of cultural geog- 
raphy on the imagination, see Susan Legéne, De bagage van Blomhoff en Van Bruegel. 
Japan, Java, Tripoli en Suriname in de negentiende-eeuwse Nederlandse cultuur van 
het imperialisme (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Instituut voor de Tropen, 1998); Benjamin 
Schmidt, Innocence Abroad. The Dutch Imagination and the New World, 1570-1670 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 

€ Iconoclasm erupted in the Netherlands in 1566, but such attacks continued 
sporadically well through 1581. Although iconoclasm actually consisted of multiple 
attacks at different times and places and was part of a complex reform movement, for 
the purpose of this paper ‘iconoclasm’ is used in the broad historical sense as the first 
large-scale popular expression of revolt in the Netherlands against Habsburg rule. I 
have also used the term ‘iconoclasm’, rather than ‘reformation’ or ‘revolt’, to underscore 
the systemic mechanism of image destruction and to emphasize the role of images in 
the conflicts. For the most recent studies of iconoclasm as a cultural phenomenon, 
see Exh. cat. Karlsruhe 2002: Iconoclash. Beyond the Image Wars in Science, Religion, 
and Art (Karlsruhe: ZKM Center for Art and Media, 2002); Mia M. Mochizuki, The 
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ICONOCLASM IN ABSENTIA 


If the Amsterdam harpsichord cover was so clear on confessional alle- 
giance, why were early Dutch merchants characterized as non-religious, 
more interested in the smell of lucre than of incense? The evidence 
usually cited for their renunciation of religion is the e-fumi ceremony 
they voluntarily performed in Japan.’ The e-fumi ceremony, or for the 
Dutch beeldtrappen, was a method the Japanese devised to test both 
those Japanese suspected of Christianity and all Europeans wishing to 
enter the country. To prove their disdain individuals were asked to step 
on a fumi-e tablet, a flat bronze relief image of Christ or the Virgin in a 
wooden frame. One still extant example of this kind of image is the Pieta 
now in the Tokyo National Museum (Fig. 2).” An eighteenth-century 
watercolor brought back by J.F. van Overmeer Fisscher shows an e-fumi 
ceremony taking place, officials watching closely to detect the slight- 
est tremor or hesitation as a suspected Japanese Christian simulated 
destruction by stepping on a devotional image (Fig. 3).” Vigilance by 
the judges for the slightest sign of camouflaged dissent was required 
for sound judgment. The first inquisitor on the shogun’s behalf would 
rank careful observation as number two on the list of “Things to Keep in 
Mind during Religious Scrutiny’: ‘2. Old wives and women when made 
to tread upon the image of God get agitated and red in the face; they 
cast off their headdress; their breath comes in rough gasps; sweat pours 


Netherlandish Image after Iconoclasm, 1566-1672. Material Religion in the Dutch Golden 
Age (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2008). 

7 Literally translated, e-fumi is the ceremony or act of treading on images and fumi-e 
are the objects, the ‘tread-on images’. 

* Religious scrutiny inspections involving fumi-e began in 1637 and were enforced 
with increasing severity by 1639. Sometimes a suspected Japanese Christian was not 
only required to perform the e-fumi ceremony, but was also forced to sign an oath 
of renunciation and show a signature of membership at a Japanese temple. For an 
example of such an oath, see C.R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan 1549-1650 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1951), pp. 441-42. Although Boxer’s is the 
classic study of early Christianity in Japan, important additions to this subject include: 
John Breen and Mark Williams, eds, Japan and Christianity. Impacts and Responses 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1996); George Elison, Deus Destroyed. The Image of 
Christianity in Early Modern Japan (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973); 
Ikuo Higashibaba, Christianity in Early Modern Japan. Kirishitan Belief and Practice 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001); Proust. 

* Blussé, Bridging the Divide, p. 74. 

' Blussé, Bridging the Divide, p. 82. 
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Fig. 2. Anonymous, Pieta, 17th-18th century. Tokyo, Tokyo National Museum 
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Fig. 3. Anonymous, Japanese Man Performing Fumi-e Ceremony, ca. 1800-1833. Leiden, Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde 
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from them’." All contemporary seventeenth-century evidence suggests 
that the Dutch participated in this ceremony without compunction, 
and furthermore did so as a way of distinguishing themselves from the 
Portuguese and Spanish. 

But was the e-fumi ceremony truly a refutation of Christianity by 
those who set sail from the Netherlands hoping ‘these peoples too 
shall become acquainted with Christ’? The longevity of the myth that 
the e-fumi ceremony was proof of the almost amoral Dutch pursuit 
of commercial gain has a long history. In 1669 Arnoldus Montanus 
provided the first western description of the e-fumi ritual, although he 
never used that term explicitly.'? Crucifixes and images of Christ and 
the Virgin were used not only to detect Catholic sympathies, but also 
as proof of apostasy. 


Moreover the Japanners had Woodden Crosses, which they shew'd to 
the Hollanders, so to find out if they were Papists, but observing them 
not minded, they threw them away... They [the Japanese] came in great 
numbers till midnight, asking several times if they [the Dutch] were 
Papists? making Crosses with their Fingers, pointing towards them that 
they should kiss and worship them: But the Prisoners slighting seem’d to 
abhor them: at which the Japanners taking great delight, cry'd Hollande, 
Hollande." 


Clearly the Dutch rejection of Roman Catholicism was critical to 
Japanese acceptance at that time. When two of twenty-five “Roman 
Christians’ being tortured ‘were ready to renounce their Christianity 
and imbrace the Japanners Doctrine; on... being let loose, they spat at 
a Woodden Cross, then stamp’d upon the Picture of our Saviour Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, to the great grief of their Brother Sufferers, which 


1! The first Inquisitor on the shogun’s behalf was Inoue Chikugo, who was active 
from 1637 to 1657. “Things to Keep in Mind during Religious Scrutiny’ was ‘Document 
VIL of the Kirishito-ki, Inoue’s attempt to provide guidelines for his successor, HOj6 
Awa no Kami Ujinaga, in 1658. It was strictly intended for internal use, not propa- 
ganda. Elison, p. 204. 

2 Arnoldus Montanus, Gedenkwaerdige gesantschappen der Oost-Indische Maet- 
schappy in `t Vereenigde Nederland, aen de kaisaren van Japan (Amsterdam, 1669). For this 
article all citations refer to the following version: Arnoldus Montanus, Atlas Japannensis. 
Being Remarkable Addresses by way of the Embassy from the East-India Company of 
the United Provinces to the Emperor of Japan. Containing a Description of their several 
Territories, Cities, Temples and Fortresses; Their Religions, Laws and Customs; Their 
Prodigious Wealth and Gorgeous Habits; The Nature of their Soil, Plants, Beasts, Hills, 
Rivers and Fountains. With the Character of the Ancient and Modern Japanners, tr. 
John Ogilby (London, 1670). 

1 Montanus, p. 322. 
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refus'd to be releas'd on these terms...” What distinguishes these early 
descriptions of the e-fumi ceremony is the clarity of the distinction 
between Catholic and Protestant Christianity and the sense this was of 
life or death import. Indeed Montanus reported, “They [the Japanese] 
chiefly observe when they are unlading a Vessel, if they can find any 
Crosses, or other Church-Ornaments us’d by the Catholicks; for if they 
find the least of them, the Dutch not onely lose their Ship and Goods, 
but their Lives also.” 

Over the years the e-fumi ceremony continued to capture the 
imagination of authors, fiction writers as well as those who wrote fac- 
tually-based travel accounts, each time repeated with a new twist and 
a judicious sprinkling of color. Jonathan Swift had his ever resourceful 
Gulliver assume the personage of a Dutch merchant on arrival in Japan, 
who in addition to requesting safe passage to Nagasaki specifically 
requested to be excused from what he called ‘the Ceremony imposed 
on my Countrymen, of trampling upon the Crucifix’, since he had no 
interest in trade.'® To which the Emperor, although humoring this odd 
request, noted his doubt as to whether Gulliver was a real Hollander and 
‘non-Christian’. The Emperor then warned Gulliver not to let the Dutch 
know he was exempted from the ceremony, ‘For he assured me, that 
if the secret should be discovered by my Countrymen, the Dutch, they 
would cut my Throat in the Voyage.’ Sure enough the Dutch sailors 
took a particular interest in this exception and caused quite a bit of 
trouble for Gulliver, no doubt also suspecting him of being a Catholic. 
The significance of the Swift account is fourfold. First it indicates the 
ceremony of e-fumi was still well enough known to be included when 
Swift wrote this tale in 1726. Second the ceremony was considered so 
remarkable as to merit inclusion in a single, succinct description of a 
trip to Japan. Third the e-fumi ceremony was linked explicitly to the 
pursuit of trade. And fourth the ceremony was as significant to the 
Japanese as to the Dutch themselves, who appeared to consider it not 
only important for trade, but also as something by which they vol- 
untarily, even proudly, demonstrated a positive part of their identity. 
Likewise Voltaire’s sailor would proudly declare in Candide (1775): ‘Tête 


'! Montanus, p. 439. 

'S Montanus, p. 309. 

16 Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels. Based on the 1726 Text, ed. Albert J. Rivero 
(New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 2002), p. 183. 

” Swift, p. 184. 
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et sang...je suis matelot et né a Batavia, j'ai marché quatre fois sur le 
crucifix dans quatre voyages au Japon; tu as bien trouvé ton homme 
avec ta raison universelle’."* 

Even in the first decades of the nineteenth century the Japanese fear 
of closet Catholics was so great that Jan Cock Blomhoff, governor of 
the Dutch trading post on Deshima from 1817 to 1823 and a long- 
time resident of the island, wrote in his series of aperçus on Japanese 
life how a replacement fumi-e tablet made by a Japanese sculptor was 
considered such an exact and faithful replica of a Christian sculpture 
that authorities grew suspicious and had the sculptor decapitated.” 
Blomhoff further tells how all the bodies of foreigners who died on 
Deshima were rigorously searched for devotional imagery and crucifixes 
before burial, so that even in death they could not trouble Japanese 
souls. The most sustained aspect of the myth was the supposed sense of 
moral vacuity attributed to Dutch merchants. Even as recently as 1996 
the Dutch artist Rob Scholte still blamed his countrymen for throw- 
ing their Bibles into the Bay of Nagasaki in pursuit of trade during an 
interview about his wall paintings in the replica of Huis ten Bosch in 
Nagasaki’s ‘Holland Village.” This stereotype was also picked up by 
the provocative politician Pim Fortuyn, who cited it as an example of 
the moral atrophy responsible, in his view, for what was wrong with 
Dutch culture today.” 

However careful consideration of the culture the Dutch left behind 
and the one they encountered on arrival suggests, in fact, the e-fumi cer- 
emony should be understood quite differently. At home Netherlanders 
had just emerged from the famed series of iconoclastic attacks that had 
swept through the Netherlands, a time when people had desecrated 
the magnificent devotional art that had decorated late medieval Gothic 
churches during the Catholic era. Figural images of God, Christ, the 
Virgin and saints bore the brunt of these attacks. Paintings were either 
painted over, destroyed or removed. Statues were often mutilated, leav- 


'$ Francois Marie Arouet (‘Voltaire’), Candide: ou optimisme, traduit de VAllemand 
de Mr. le Docteur Ralph (Paris, 1775), repr. ed. (Paris: Le livre de poche classiques, 
1995), p. 60, as quoted in Legéne, p. 204. 

'? Rijksmuseum oud archief inv.nr.957, ‘Aparte aantekeningen en observaties’, 1822, 
as quoted in Legéne, p. 202; Rijksmuseum oud archief inv.nr.957:3, ‘Over gevoelen’, 
1822, as quoted in Legéne, p. 202. For additional nineteenth-century references to the 
e-fumi ceremony, see also Legéne, p. 204; n. 28, pp. 419-20; passim. 

= Legéne, pp. 204-5. 

*! Pim Fortuyn’s comment was made in 1997. Legéne, p. 205. 
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ing their sad remnants to mock their earlier perfection. Noses were 
knocked off, heads decapitated and limbs severed in a bloodless mas- 
sacre of images that had errantly been endowed with life-like powers. 
This recent history not only shaped the perspective of Netherlanders 
at the start of the seventeenth century, it also provided the immedi- 
ate stimulus for international exploration. In 1594 Philip II punished 
his ‘rebel subjects’, the Northern Netherlanders, for their iconoclastic 
attacks and overt rebellion by closing the port of Lisbon, thereby cut- 
ting off access to lucrative Portuguese trade.” Netherlanders were then 
forced to seek other trading outlets and began to consider independent 
expeditions to the rich resources of Asia. Iconoclasm had circuitously 
led the emerging Dutch nation to turn its Habsburg punishment into 
a key that unlocked the wealth of the Golden Age. 

When the Dutch expedition eventually arrived in Japan in 1600, 
they founded two settlements, the first at Hirado (1609-1641) and the 
second on the artificially constructed island of Deshima off the coast 
of Nagasaki (1641-ca. 1853).”* Scenes of everyday life on Deshima 
show the mundane tasks, like the weighing of trade goods, that kept 
the small community of Dutchmen active in an area approximately 
the size of the Dam in Amsterdam.” The Japanese domestic situation 
that greeted the Dutch was oddly not unlike the one they left behind. 
Much as Netherlandish iconoclasm cannot be understood outside of the 
Habsburg context, initial Japanese expectations of Europeans cannot be 
detached from their earlier contact with Portuguese traders and Jesuit 


2 Grant K. Goodman, Japan and the Dutch 1600-1853 (Richmond: Curzon Press, 
2000), p. 9. 

* Establishing a trade relationship between the Netherlands and Japan was a slow 
and arduous process. News that the Dutch had reached Japan was only received in 
Rotterdam years later when Olivier van Noort returned from his global voyage. In 1605 
the captain of the first Dutch ship to arrive in Japan, Jacob Quackerneck, was allowed 
to depart, financed by the Japanese, with a license from the shogun Tokugawa Ieyasu 
for the Dutch nation to trade with Japan. Two years later Admiral Pieter Willemszoon 
Verhoeven left Texel for the Indies with instructions to send at least one ship to Japan 
with a letter to the shogun from Prince Maurits requesting permission to set up the 
first permanent post. In 1609 the Rode Leeuw met Pijlen and the Griffoen landed in 
Hirado. Abraham van der Broeck and Nicolaes Puyck were immediately dispatched 
from these ships as ceremonial envoys to the shogun and permission was granted to 
establish the first of the two permanent Dutch trading posts in Japan. Goodman, pp. 
9-10, 19-20. 

* For more on the architecture of Deshima and its recent restoration, see C.L. 
Temminck Groll, W. van Alphen, et. al., The Dutch Overseas. Architectural Survey. 
Mutual Heritage of Four Centuries in Three Continents (Zwolle: Waanders Publishers, 
2002), pp. 268-69, 274-77. 
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missionaries. The sixteenth century was the time when Christianity was 
first introduced to Japan with the arrival of the Portuguese and Francis 
Xavier, S.J. in 1549.” A pair of namban screens, or screens that show 
Japanese contact with the West, like those presently in the Rijksmuseum, 
depict the arrival of a Portuguese “black ship'.”* In the background a 
cross marks a traditional Japanese structure as a Jesuit church where 
merchants were often received, the ties between merchant and priest 
very close indeed. Interested in acquiring precious metals, like the rich 
deposits of Japanese silver, the Portuguese also supported the systematic 
conversion of all levels of Japanese society to Roman Catholicism.” 
In Japan, as in many parts of the sixteenth-century world, conversion 
was not purely a religious issue, but quickly became enmeshed with 
politics, as when a converted nobleman, Omura Sumitada, ceded the 
rule of Nagasaki to the Jesuits in 1580.** 

Lavish decorations were commissioned for newly constructed 
churches and private devotion in Japan, like an exquisite Lectern 
made for a church or a home altar of the Virgin and Child (Fig. 4).” 
Western conventions of picture-making and painting techniques, such 
as perspective and oil painting on panel, were introduced by the Jesuits, 


2 The first Portuguese arrived in Japan in 1543 and Francis Xavier, S.J. came in 
1549. This was the start of what the West has called the “Christian century'—a term 
increasingly viewed as problematic—which lasted until the Tokugawa expulsion of all 
westerners, with the exception of the Dutch, in 1639. Elison, pp. 1, 249. 

% Anonymous, View of a Portuguese Ship and Jesuits in the Port of Nagasaki, begin- 
ning of the 17th century, two six-part screens, ink and watercolor on paper, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum. For a color photograph, see Exh. cat. Berlin 1993, pp. 238-39. Namban 
screens were particularly popular circa 1590 to 1614. Exh. cat. Berlin 1993, pp. 56-71, 
235-271. 

*? Willem van Gulik, A Distant Court Journey. Dutch Traders Visit the Shogun of 
Japan (Amsterdam: Stichting Koninklijk Paleis Amsterdam, 2000), p. 7. For more on 
the trade in precious metals, which included gold and copper, see Femme Gaastra, 
“The Dutch East India Company and Its Inter-Asiatic Trade in Precious Metals’, in 
Wolfram Fischer, R. Marvin McInnis and Jiirgen Schneider, eds, The Emergence of a 
World Economy, 1500-1914, Papers of the IX. International Congress of Economic 
History, vol. 1 ([Stuttgart]: F. Steiner Verlag, 1986), pp. 97-112. 

** Elison, pp. ix-xi. 

*? Anonymous, Lectern with the Emblem of the Jesuit Order (‘IHS’), ca. 1600, gold, 
silver and mother-of-pearl in lacquered wood, Osaka, Namban Bunkakan. For a color 
photograph, see Exh. cat. Rotterdam 1986, p. 40. It is believed that this Virgin and 
Child (Museum Catharijneconvent, Utrecht) was painted on copper in Europe, possibly 
Spain, and that the frame and wings were commissioned and produced in Japan. One 
of the newly constructed churches in Japan was devoted to the Virgin Mary at Hirado. 
Michael Cooper, “Early Western-Style Paintings in Japan’, in Breen and Williams, pp. 
30-34; Exh. cat. Berlin 1993, pp. 266-67; Exh. cat. Rotterdam 1986, p. 36; Montanus, 
p. 243; Proust, p. 93. 
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Fig. 4. Anonymous, Virgin and Child, ca. 1573-1615. Utrecht, Museum Catharijneconvent 
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largely with an eye toward the production of Catholic devotional art 
intended to aid in conversion.” The decoration of a Lectern now in 
Osaka features the well-known monogram of the Society of Jesus in a 
rich mother-of-pearl design inlaid in lacquered panels. Both the Lectern 
and the Virgin and Child show how only the richest materials—gold, 
silver, lacquer, mother-of-pearl—were used for Catholic devotion in 
early modern Japan, much like the magnificence of Roman Catholic 
devotional art back in Europe. But the pronounced visibility of Jesuit 
ostentation that accompanied their growing secular power seems to have 
exacerbated intensifying domestic struggles as a number of feudal lords 
battled for national control.*! A range of incidents showed a growing 
hostility to the Jesuits and their converted Japanese flock. Iconoclastic 
behavior has been documented. Reports tell of an anti-Christian official 
in Kyushu who seized a painting of the Assumption. He then painted 
out the eyes, wrote an obscene expression across the painting and 
derisively put it back on display in its altered state.” 

When attacks grew from images to people, ‘secret Christians’ (kakure 
kirishitan), meaning Roman Catholics, began to worship privately, 
much like Dutch Catholics in the early seventeenth-century. Feudal 
lords grew increasingly suspicious of the conflicted political loyal- 
ties Japanese Catholic converts might harbor, particularly after the 
Jesuits succeeded in converting members of the warrior class and even 
daimyo. The growing ranks of converted Japanese Christians came to 
be viewed as a threat, people who might compromise their allegiance 


3 Willem van Gulik, Japanse kunst in de Momoyama-periode 1568-1600’, Exh. cat. 
Rotterdam 1986, p. 31. A painting could bring to life the story of Christ, particularly 
when verbal communication was limited. Noma mentions that ‘some on-the-spot 
conversions were reported to have been accomplished among Japanese eager to own 
an appealing, strange holy picture’. Seiroku Noma, The Arts of Japan, tr. Glenn T. 
Webb, vol. 2 (Tokyo: Kodansha International Ltd., 1967), p. 175. For a general treat- 
ment of the Counter-reformation impact on Japan during this era, see Proust, pp. 
83-112, esp. pp. 87-93. 

*! In the 1560’s Japan was largely unified under the control of three lords: Oda 
Nobunaga (1534-1582), Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1537-1598) and Tokugawa Ieyasu 
(1542-1616). Nobunaga was assassinated in 1582, but with the death of Hideyoshi 
in 1598, Japan was thrown into a period of intense internal chaos. Out of the civil 
strife one man finally emerged, Tokugawa Ieyasu, who defeated the last supporters of 
Hideyoshi to win the famous Battle of Sekigahara in 1600, thereby consolidating his 
power to become the leader of early modern Japan. Three years later he would acquire 
the title of shogun, confirming the supreme power of the Tokugawa family and the 
beginning of a new dynasty that would rule Japan until 1868. Leonard Blussé, Bridging 
the Divide, pp. 13-14. Goodman, p. 2. 

32 Cooper, p. 32. 
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to the shogun and rebel under the international aegis of the Pope. This 
was not as outlandish a fear as it may initially seem, because Japanese 
Christians had become curious about the Vatican. Three Christian 
lords from Kyushu had just sponsored the first Japanese mission to 
Europe, where the delegation had been received by both King Philip 
II and Pope Gregory XIII.” After a number of bans and restrictions, 
a series of edicts was imposed during the 1630’s that in effect closed 
access to Japan for most western nations, a policy called sakoku, or 
‘closed country’.* Dutch exploration had run headlong into a period 
of Japanese national consolidation, and the newly ‘discovered’ arena 
of Japan became one of the sites where the Portuguese and the Dutch 
would fight out old differences in religion and nationhood.’ 

Against the violence that accompanied political and religious turmoil, 
a more civilized custom also helps to shape a reconsideration of the 
e-fumi ceremony. Each year the Dutch had to make a special trip to pay 
tribute to the shogun. At court Dutchmen were often asked to execute 
mock performances that would illustrate daily life in the Netherlands, 
what could only seem like an exotic world to the Japanese. Engelbert 
Kaempfer, the Dutch East India Company surgeon who accompanied 


3 Montanus, pp. 30-35, passim; Noma, p. 174. The mission departed in 1582 and 
returned in 1590. The trip to Europe—Spain, Italy and Portugal—took three years each 
way, but once the group arrived in Madrid the four young Japanese men were received 
by King Philip II, and then taken to Florence and Rome, where Pope Gregory XIII 
honored them with a special ceremony. In 1590 a dialogue-form narration of their 
journey was published in Macao under the title De missione legatorum, which Proust 
has studied in depth. Proust, pp. 1-27, 83-112, passim. 

% Events escalated in 1597 when twenty-six Jesuits were arrested and executed, 
the first bloody persecution of Christianity in Japan. In 1612 a ban was placed on the 
propagation of Christianity and the following decades saw a series of increasing stric- 
tures on this foreign religion. Four years later Christian missionaries were expelled and 
foreign trade was restricted to the ports of Hirado and Nagasaki. Then the Spanish were 
requested to leave after allegedly plotting a conspiracy with priests in the Philippines 
in 1623. By 1636 the Portuguese were relegated to Deshima in the harbor of Nagasaki. 
Chaiklin has pointed out that in fact anti-Christian laws had been on the books since 
1587, but they were not enforced (with the exception of the executions in 1597) until 
1612. The notion of Japan as a ‘closed country’ has gradually been revised as recent 
studies have shown how the situation could much better have been described as a ‘sieve’ 
than a closed door. Chaiklin has attributed the strength of the concept to rhetorical 
interests and an overstatement of the case by Engelbert Kaempfer, a German physician 
in the service of the V.O.C. residing on Deshima from 1690 to 1692, whose diary has 
long been influential in western historiography on Japan. Chaiklin, pp. 3-4; Goodman, 
p. 11; Screech, p. 1, passim. 

* Although Tokugawa Ieyasu granted the English a trade charter to maintain a fac- 
tory in Hirado in 1613, it was abandoned by the English ten years later as financially 
unviable. Goodman, p. 12. 
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the court journeys of 1690 and 1691, wrote with irritation in his diary 
about how the Dutch delegation had to amuse the shogun and his court 
with ‘countless monkey games, such as how Hollanders salute each 
other, dance, jump, play the drunkard, speak broken Japanese, read 
Dutch, paint, sing and take off and put on their cloaks’.* By accepting 
the e-fumi ceremony the Dutch could very well have been taking a cue 
from the interest in western gestures at the Japanese court, an environ- 
ment that valued display as a means of attaining actual experience. From 
the Dutch perspective, the e-fumi ceremony may then be understood 
as essentially stylized iconoclastic behavior, where they could visually 
display and reiterate their distaste for Catholic-style Christianity on a 
regular basis. Following largely Calvinist principles, Dutch Reformed 
Protestants were against figural images of Christ and the Virgin Mary, 
as they had expressed earlier in iconoclastic attacks at home, and 
would have had no problem highlighting the differences between their 
hard-won beliefs and Roman Catholicism. But their trade adversaries, 
Portuguese merchants and Jesuits, simply could not in good faith agree 
to such sacrilegious treatment of devotional objects. 

The e-fumi ceremony then became a critical reaffirmation of Dutch 
loyalty to the shogun, much as the Dutch had proven earlier in the 
bloody Shimabara Rebellion (1637-1638) when they were asked to 
prove their allegiance against Japanese Christians by lending weaponry 
and men to the shogun’s army.” This ambivalent involvement, much 
criticized back in Europe, turned out to be the key to convincing the 
shogun of Dutch sincerity, allowing them alone to remain when all other 
westerners were evicted by the final edict of 1639. For the Dutch the 
e-fumi ceremony continued to reaffirm, and even celebrate, this bond 
with the shogun through diplomatic display. Where real iconoclasm 
brought religious and political independence in the Netherlands, per- 
formed iconoclasm in absentia ensured positive trading relationships 
with Japan. 


3% Willem van Gulik, Nederlanders in Nagasaki. Japanse prenten uit de 19de eeuw 
(Amsterdam: Stichting Terra Incognita, 1998), p. 100. 
3 Goodman, pp. 14-15. 
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SUNDAY VISUAL CULTURE 


Evidence of the religious character of the early Dutch merchants is 
further born out through close scrutiny of the objects that came with 
them, such as ships, gifts and local decoration. Dutch loyalty to their 
own form of Christianity, Dutch Reformed Protestantism, can best be 
seen in the visual vocabulary appropriated from Reformed churches 
and then recast for exploration. 

Before the founding of the Dutch East India Company, two Flemish 
merchants in Rotterdam, Pieter van der Hagen and Johan van der 
Veken, sponsored the first expedition to Japan.” A fleet of five ships—the 
Geloof, the Hoop, the Liefde, the Trouw and the Blijde Boodschap— 
departed from the Netherlands in 1598.” Of the five, only one ship, 
the Liefde, reached Japan after an unusually arduous journey. Taken 
as a fleet the names of the five ships for this maiden expedition send 
a distinctly Reformed message. The fleet consisted of ‘Faith’ (Geloof), 
‘Hope’ (Hoop), ‘Charity’ (Liefde) and ‘Loyalty’ (Trouw), expanding upon 
the three best known virtues from 1 Corinthians 13:13. The last ship 
was renamed for this expedition as the Blijde Boodschap, which can 


* In the last years of the sixteenth century six companies in the Netherlands were 
formed to sponsor trade with the East. Later they would be amalgamated into one com- 
pany, the famous Dutch East India Company, also known as the Verenigde Oostindische 
Compagnie (frequently abbreviated as “V.O.C.’), by order of the States General in 1602. 
The Dutch East India Company was based in Amsterdam and the stated purpose of 
its seventeen man governing board was to acquire commercial rights and colonial ter- 
ritories for the Netherlands. As a government agency it was empowered to conduct 
overseas trade, use armed forces, construct forts and factories and sign treaties. Exh. 
cat. Rotterdam 1986, p. 24; Goodman, p. 10. 

* Paul has transcribed the ships’ names, weight and crew as: Geloof (320 tons, 109 
men); Hoop (500 tons, 120 or 130 men); Liefde (300 tons, 110 men); Trouw (220 tons, 
86 or 89 men) and the Blijde Boodschap (150 tons, 56 men). The fleet was under the 
stewardship of Jacques Mahu and Simon de Cordes and departed from Goeree (near 
Rotterdam), The Netherlands, on June 27, 1598. Their goal was to reach Asia via the 
Straits of Magellan according to the English route discovered by Sir Francis Drake, 
now led by the English pilot William Adams, but the expedition was largely unsuc- 
cessful. Of the five ships only one, the Liefde, reached Asia and returned safely. The 
Liefde arrived in the Bay of Utsuki off the coast of the Japanese mainland on April 19, 
1600. By this time the crew was down to only 24 of the original 110 men, and most 
were already mortally ill. Only five men would live. Since neither of the initial leaders 
of the fleet were alive and the Captain of the Liefde, Jacob Quackerneck, was too ill to 
pay his respects to Tokugawa Ieyasu, Jan Joosten van Lodensteijn and William Adams 
went in his place. Leonard Blussé and Jaap de Moor, Nederlanders Overzee. De eerste 
vijftig jaar 1600-1650 (Franeker: Uitgeverij T. Wever B.V., 1983), pp. 200-1; Exh. cat. 
Rotterdam 1986, p. 9; Huibert Paul, Nederlanders in Japan 1600-1854. De VOC op 
Desjima (Weesp: Fibula-Van Dishoeck, 1984), pp. 79-80. 
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be translated as “Glad Tidings’ or ‘Happy Message’ in the specific sense 
of the Gospel. The Reformed drew upon verbal ideals from the Bible, 
rather than the Catholic preference for naming ships after patron saints. 
Even though the Liefde had originally been named the Erasmus after 
Desiderus Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466-1536), a critical figure in the 
reform movement within the Catholic Church, the name was changed, 
although the figurehead remained.” The glorification of single individu- 
als, even heroes of the Reformed Church, was far too reminiscent of 
the Catholic cult of saints for Reformed taste. The names of the ships 
were not neutral terms, but rather expressed the ideals of the Reformed 
Church without reference to divine or legendary personages. So to say 
that the Dutch were not religious was to miss the distinctly Reformed 
character of the system of signs established after reformation, the 
vocabulary of Reformed belief that was accepted and assumed within 
the character of the mission. 

Dutch Reformed material culture and its ideals, like exposure without 
proselytization, were also evident in the artifacts brought by the Dutch to 
Japan. In 1636 Francois Caron, the current Dutch governor of the trad- 
ing post there, presented the shogun with a magnificent brass Chandelier 
which was placed in Toshoga Shrine, Nikko, a shrine dedicated to the 
shogun’s grandfather, the first Tokugawa shogun Ieyasu (Fig. 5). Housed 
in its own eight-sided structure, a central, globe-based stem supports the 
encircling rings of thirty arms with s-shaped volutes that each culmi- 
nate in a stylized dolphin’s head.*! Massive in scale, at a weight of 796 
pounds, it even had a separate wooden stand constructed for its original 
presentation. The Chandelier was a tremendous diplomatic success and 


4 Today all that remains of this first noteworthy ship is the figurehead of Erasmus: 
Anonymous, Figurehead of Desiderus Erasmus from De Liefde, 1598, polychrome wood, 
Tokyo, National Museum (on loan from Ryûkô-in Temple, Tochigi Prefecture). For a 
color photograph, see van Gulik, Nederlanders, p. 19. For a long time there was quite 
a bit of confusion over who this statue represented. Potential identities included, ‘a 
legendary inventor of shipbuilding, a popular god of fortune, a badger, a bogeyman, 
a missionary or a saint of the Roman Catholic Church". J.B. Snellen, “The Image of 
Erasmus in Japan’, Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 2nd ser., 11 (1934): 31. 
For more on the historiography of the Erasmus statue, see van Gulik, Nederlanders, 
pp. 152-53. For more on Erasmus portraiture, see Snellen, pp. 26-30; Lisa Jardine, 
Erasmus, Man of Letters. The Construction of Charisma in Print (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993), pp. 27-53, passim. 

‘| Th.H. Lunsingh Scheurleer, ‘Koperen kronen en waskaarsen voor Japan’, Oud 
Holland 93 (1979): 69-74, passim; Montanus, p. 149. 
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Fig. 5. Joost Gerritszoon, Chandelier, ca. 1636. Nikko, Toshoga Shrine 
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is said to have procured the freedom of a long-term hostage.“ Lunsingh 
Scheurleer has attributed this magnificent piece of work to the brass 
founder Joost Gerritszoon due to its stylistic similarity to later gifts 
to Japan where documentary evidence for Gerritszoon’s authorship is 
preserved.” In the Netherlands Gerritszoon is best known for his brass 
work for Reformed churches. It was Gerritszoon who made at least fif- 
teen chandeliers for the Old Church in Amsterdam in 1642 that are no 
longer extant.“ He was also the author of five triple-tiered brass chan- 
deliers for the Great or St. Bavo Church in Haarlem in 1640 and 1641, 
which have since been replaced by identical modern replicas (Fig. 6).*° 
Elaborate brass chandeliers had become one of the most popular guild 
donations to Reformed churches after iconoclasm. They usually featured 
a globe base with spider-like arms to support sconces, and the formal 
similarity between the Japanese and Haarlem versions is clear. This 
structural resemblance is further underscored when compared to figural 
pre-reformation chandeliers, such as the Chandelier with Virgin and 
Child from the Catholic era of the St. Jacob’s Church in The Hague, 
which presents the Virgin at its core with rows of stylized crosses to 
decorate the arms.“ Not only the model of guild donation, but the 
non-figural form and even the same craftsman of the chandeliers were 
all aspects drawn from the visual culture of Reformed churches. Yet 
more emphatically than painting, these post-reformation chandeliers 
could indicate divine presence without material restriction. Light was 
also equated with life-giving, so it was as fitting for a shrine decoration 
in a land that traced its origins back to the sun goddess, Amaterasu 
Omikami, as it was for a Reformed church, a textbook example of 
semiotic signs that changed meaning in relation to cultural context. 
Gerritszoon next completed two large candelabra and twenty-four 
wall sconces, half of which were destined as additional gifts for the 


+2 This was the case of Pieter Nuyts, a lengthy affair of compounded diplomatic 
miscommunications. Blussé, Bridging the Divide, pp. 30-32. 

* Lunsingh Scheurleer, pp. 74-75. 

4 Joost Gerritzoon’s brass baptismal font and pulpit for the Old Church in 
Amsterdam can still be seen in situ today. Lunsingh Scheurleer, pp. 85-86. 

* At this time he also cast twelve small chandeliers for the Great or St. Bavo Church 
in Haarlem. Mochizuki, Netherlandish Image, chapter 5. 

4 Anonymous, Chandelier with Virgin and Child, ca. 1475-80, copper, Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum (originally from St. Jacob’s Church, The Hague). For a black and white 
photograph, see O. ter Kuile, ‘Een gerestaureerde geelkoperen kaarsenkroon uit de St. 
Jacobskerk in Den Haag’, Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum 27 (1979): 112. 
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Fig. 6. View of replicas of Joost Gerritszoon chandeliers, Great or St. Bavo 
Church, Haarlem (photo: E.A. van Voorden) 
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shogun.” But the grandest gift was an immense brass Lantern with a 
chandelier inside, also installed in Tésh6gi Shrine, Nikko, where it is 
still located today (Fig. 7). When the Lantern was commissioned in 
1640, trade relations were up in the air. The Portuguese had just been 
expelled and clearly a ‘worthy gift’ for the shogun could only help a 
delicate situation.” At the time it was sent to Japan to join the other 
brass works at Nikko, this monumental work cost 16,053 guilders and 
weighed over five times as much as the Chandelier. It was the largest 
gift given by the Dutch and possibly Gerritszoon’s most important 
masterpiece. The religious overtones (and even potentially sacrilegious 
use), of this huge Lantern were clear to Dutch contemporaries, espe- 
cially in Catholic circles. The Amsterdam poet Jan Vos composed an 
epigram denouncing Gerritszoon for making a brass lamp, which may 
as well have been a crucifix to burn before what he called the ‘idol’ of 
the shogun of Japan.” At that time monumental light fixtures were 
closely associated in the Dutch imagination with church decoration. 
It is therefore significant that Gerritszoon’s brass work was placed in 


47 This candelabrum and twelve sconces were presented in Japan in 1640. The other 
candelabrum and twelve sconces were sent to Shah Jahan of India. Exh. cat. Amsterdam 
2000: The Glory of the Golden Age. Painting, Sculpture and Decorative Arts (Amsterdam: 
Rijksmuseum, 2000), pp. 116-17; Lunsingh Scheurleer, pp. 75-77. 

+ The Lantern was not presented to the shogun until 1643. The Lantern weighed 
4,523 pounds. Lunsingh Scheurleer, pp. 79-84. 

+ Jan Vos, Alle de gedichten (Amsterdam, 1662), p. 450/1, no. 555, as quoted in 
Lunsingh Scheurleer, pp. 92-93. Vos attributes this act to the devil's temptation of 
financial gain, linking alleged Dutch amorality with trade as in the case of the e-fumi 
myth. 

J.G. wou geen kooper kruisbeeldt gieten en maakte een koopere lamp, die voor de 
afgodt van de Kaiser van Japan zou branden. 


Schijnheilig wou weleer geen kooper kruisbeeldt maaken 

Nu maakt hij iet dat voor een duivels beeldt zal blaaken; 
Maar dit belooft meer geldt dan `t kruisbeeldt naar ik reeken 
Is dat de duivel niet, om winst, een kaars opsteeken? 


J.G. would cast no copper crucifix, so he made a copper lamp, which shall burn 
before the idol of the Emperor of Japan. 


In olden times no copper crucifix would be made sanctimoniously 

Now he makes something that shall blaze before a devil’s image; 

But this promises more money than the crucifix in my reckoning 

Is that not the work of the devil, to light a candle for profit? 
For more on this poem and its relevance to early modern cross-cultural encounter 
between Japan and the Netherlands, see Mia M. Mochizuki, ‘Idolatry and Western- 
inspired Painting in Japan’, in Michael W. Cole and Rebecca Zorach, eds, Idols in 
the Age of Art: Objects, Devotions and the Early Modern World (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2009), pp. 239-66. 
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Fig. 7. Joost Gerritszoon, Lantern, ca. 1643. Nikko, Tosh6ga Shrine 
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the spiritual environment of a religious shrine, despite being offered to 
a very different kind of divine body. 

In addition to gifts for the shogun, the visual vocabulary used in 
local decoration on Deshima underscored the Reformed identity of the 
Dutch East India Company, the institution that assumed responsibility 
for conducting trade relations with Japan. An early nineteenth-century 
Governors’ Panel recorded the names of governors of the trading post, 
the number of ships arriving each year and the major events in the 
trade relationship, most likely a late example of a longstanding type 
(Fig. 8).°° If understood in the context of the material culture of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, the Governors’ Panel could have appropriated 
the composition and content of objects like Preachers’ Panels, where 
the servants of God were listed in Reformed churches. A seventeenth- 
century Preachers’ Panel from Haarlem presents a comparable spatial 
arrangement to the list of names seen in the Governors’ Panel (Fig. 9). 
The similarities between these two panels may be explained by the 
conflation of roles on the island of Deshima, where the governor often 
filled a religious as well as a secular function, governor and preacher 
brought under one hat.” Recently Schutte has characterized the role of 
the Reformed Church in the Dutch East India Company as essentially 
analogous to its role in patria, the Company functioning much like the 
overseas arm of the Republic.” In fact the Dutch government explicitly 
stated in 1622 that the ‘conservation of the public Reformed belief’ was 
one of the main reasons they continued to extend permission for the 
Company’s monopoly on trade with the East.’ The Dutch East India 
Company’s continued existence depended on the maintenance of a 


°° Paul, pp. 154-55. 
*! In January 1659 the Dutch decided to hold an evening service everyday in a 
warehouse on Deshima. Paul, pp. 96-97. 

5 A distinction should be made between the publicly Reformed character of the 
Dutch East India Company, its ‘corporate’ identity, and the individual beliefs of 
the sailors and merchants on board its ships. The Company’s sailors were not only 
Reformed, but also Lutheran and Roman Catholic. However all evidence points to 
their personal beliefs being subsumed by the Company’s Reformed public face, again 
mirroring the situation at home, where the government adapted a policy of support 
for the Reformed Church in a distinctly heterogeneous confessional environment. G.J. 
Schutte, ed., Het Indisch Sion. De Gereformeerde kerk onder de Verenigde Oost-Indische 
Compagnie (Hilversum: Verloren, 2002), pp. 11, 47, 48, 52. For more on the complex- 
ity of the relationship between the Church and the V.O.C., see Schutte, pp. 43-64; 
Harm Stevens, Dutch Enterprise and the V.O.C. 1602-1799 (Amsterdam: Stichting 
Rijksmuseum, 1998), pp. 77-79. 

5 Schutte, p. 47. 
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= Fig. 8. Anonymous, Deshima Governor’s Panel, ca. 1806 with later additions. 
a Location unknown 
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Fig. 9. Nicolaas Boddink van Laer, Preachers’ Panel, 1652-1771. Haarlem, 
Great or St. Bavo Church (photo: E.A. van Voorden) 
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Reformed identity, whether or not it was actively advertised or even 
understood by those encountered. Further, the unusual frame of the 
Governors’ Panel could also have drawn upon a shape known from 
another kind of painted Reformed church decoration, text panels, like 
the Last Supper/Siege of Haarlem Panel in the Great or St. Bavo Church 
in Haarlem (Fig. 10). Large-scale paintings of biblical quotations, literal 
paintings of the ‘Word’, were the most visible changes in Reformed 
churches after reformation. Streamlined classical frames, like this one, 
almost transformed the paintings into independent temples to house 
the “Word'.”* The Governors’ Panel presents a simplified version of the 
triangular pediment of the Last Supper Panel, erecting a new kind of 
shelter for their leaders abroad. In composition, content, shape and 
emphasis on minimalist formulae the Governors’ Panel adapted the 
visual culture of the Dutch Reformed Church to suit the Company’s 
needs on the island of Deshima. 


CULTURAL COORDINATES 


With many objects lost, we are only now just beginning to piece together 
what cultural knowledge was communicated during this period, what 
was understood and what misinterpreted. I began with a Dutch view 
of the world seen on the inside of a harpsichord cover. The map in the 
background of the harpsichord cover looks radically different from a 
Japanese World Map of the same period (Fig. 11). If we think of the 


* Japanese-Dutch relations from the seventeenth through the nineteenth century 
insisted on no overt signs of Christianity. The Dutch went to great pains to obliterate 
or hide any aspects of their religion that could even vaguely be interpreted as openly 
serving a Christian god. When a warehouse was built in Hirado with the inscription 
“Anno domini 1640’ above the doorway, its reference to Christ seemed provocative to 
the Japanese, so Caron, the current Dutch governor of the trading post on Deshima, 
agreed to raze the offending building, thereby securing continued trade access. Moreover 
although there were regular Reformed services on Deshima during the seventeenth 
century, it is unlikely that objects typically used in the service, like Bibles, were allowed 
until well into the nineteenth century. Only in 1851 is there mention that the official 
handing over of Bibles in a trunk to the Japanese upon arrival, treated much the same 
as weapons, was reduced largely to the humor of the inspector, who by that time often 
knew that only hay and stones were in the trunk. Paul, p. 95. 

5 For more on the change in decoration from Catholic devotional art to Dutch 
Reformed church decoration, see Mochizuki, Netherlandish Image; M.M. Mochizuki, 
‘Supplanting the Sacred Image after Netherlandish Iconoclasm’, in Anne McClanan and 
Jeffrey Johnson, eds, Negating the Image: Case Studies of Past Iconoclasms (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2005), pp. 137-62. 
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— OPE 


D HerCirstur (Hemefit brood Gef ween deer fin i ad” 


„OT hebt vanden Berre ontfanghm dat ich v 
gbegevé bebbe Want de Berre Jefus inder 
‘znachit Doe bi verradé Wert nå dat Froot dat: 
te eñ brack bet eñ (epde Aemet etet dat is mij 
Lijf dat voor v gebroké wert Dulce dort tot 
mijner gedachtenille Pefgeliické oor dë drirbe 
ker na dë Avontmael eñ (epde defe drinebeher 
is Dat nine Celtamét in minë Blode Sule 
dort lo dikwils als ghù het drinke fol tet mier 
ghedachtmille Naat fo dirwils als ghi van defen 
Poroode etë ult eñ va delf drindbeker drinehé fo 
verrooigrt d doot deg Per m tot dat bi coemt. 


Pi drichbe 0 d je dien Wil Danrkfeggide drit 
kem ig die niet die memepn es Blots Chrifti bet Groot 
Dat Wi brekë is Dat niet Die grmepleap deg Lihas Chrifti 





Fig. 10. Anonymous, Last Supper Panel, ca. 1581. Haarlem, Great or St. Bavo 
Church (photo: E.A. van Voorden) 
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Fig. 11. Anonymous, World Map, early 17th century. Kobe, Kobe City Museum 
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x- and y-axes as the cultural coordinates of cartography, we can see the 
differences in perspective, distortion and axial alignment that separate 
these two visions of the world. The discrepancies are even more clearly 
evoked when compared with Abraham Ortelius’ World Map (Fig. 12). 
Maps like Ortelius’ had just begun to find their way into the collections 
of wealthy Japanese noblemen and presented a startling alternative view- 
point to the traditional Japanese belief that the earth consisted of only 
three great land masses: India, China and Japan.” The western view at 
the time presented five continents: Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
the ‘Unknown Southern Land’. In copying images like the Ortelius 
Map this anonymous Japanese artist preserved the overall aesthetic 
impression, but subtly slid Asia to the center of the world. By making 
this change he acknowledged that maps were not only geographical 
tools, but analogies for world views, an interpretation supported by 
the artist’s decision to present figures in a range of native dress on 
the pendant to the World Map screen. The Japanese artist then made 
another unusual compositional choice. He shifted the x- and y-axes to 
fit the vertical format of a Japanese screen. But instead of crunching 
the continents together to squeeze the horizontal view into a vertical 
one, he understood he was looking at something quite different, a 
world built on a horizontal vision. So he kept the land masses intact 
and merely added vertical labels. The end result could not have been 
comfortable for the viewer, reading vertically and then having to tilt the 
head to see the image horizontally, but it was just this disjointed way 
of looking that probably typified both sides of visual cultural exchange 
at this time, the one bending to understand the seemingly idiosyncratic 
choices of the other. 

When physically distanced from their origins the relativistic anchors 
of visual and verbal symbols were often severed and once recogniz- 
able signifiers lost their ability to communicate effectively. In lands 


5 Abraham Ortelius’ World Map, 1587, is believed to have entered a Japanese collec- 
tion circa 1590. Other influential maps in Japan included those made by the well-known 
Flemish and Dutch cartographers like Gerard Mercator, Willem Janszoon Blaeu and 
Pieter van den Keere. Proust notes that the Theatrum orbis terrarum by Ortelius was 
one of the books brought back by the first mission of the Japanese ‘ambassadors’ to 
Europe in 1590. The books were meant to aid their memory of their experiences and 
be proffered as gifts to Japanese noblemen, and in this way would have been accessible 
to a Japanese artist circa 1590. Els M. Jacobs, ‘Een Japanse liefde: kartografie’, Exh. 
cat. Rotterdam 1986, pp. 21, 25, 27; Tadayoshi Miyoshi, ‘Japanische und europäische 
Kartographie vom 16. bis zum 19. Jahrhundert’, Exh. cat. Berlin 1993, pp. 37-45, 
218-34; Proust, p. 94. 
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Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Museum 


Fig. 12. Abraham Ortelius, World Map, 1587, in Abraham Ortelius, Theatrum orbis terrarum (Antwerp, 1587). 
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far away, like Japan, the requisite knowledge of the visiting culture 
needed to decipher words and images was often lacking and could lead 
to lost intentions. Some of the Dutch associations were most likely not 
understood by the Japanese, such as the religious connotation of ship 
names or the formal origins of the Governors’ Panel. A few objects did, 
however, maintain at least part of their original significance, such as the 
Chandelier and brass Lantern. The export of a new Dutch visual culture 
to Japan was a curious case where the lack of understanding actually may 
have furthered cultural interaction. And whether consciously absorbed 
or not, exposure to the formal vocabulary of Dutch Reformed mate- 
rial culture must be added to the list of early Dutch exports to Japan, 
alongside the topographical prints, marine paintings, perspective boxes, 
maps and natural science treatises that arrived in later years. 


In conclusion it is probably true early Dutch merchants were more 
interested in money than incense, but not for the reasons generally 
ascribed. The stereotype of the commercially opportunistic Dutchman 
owes its vitality to the absence of distinction between the different 
strains of Christianity active in early modern Japan and confusion about 
the motivations that drove Northern European iconoclasm. Trade was 
critical for the establishment of a young nation and this is not debated. 
But these merchants were also Christians, staunch Dutch Reformed 
Protestants who had just fought a war of independence against a 
Habsburg king and therefore had no love for Roman Catholicism and 
its devotional art. Although the Dutch were not explicit proselytizers, 
their confessional identity was just as central to the public face of their 
institutions, and therefore the vocabulary employed for exploration, as 
Roman Catholicism had been to the recently expelled Portuguese. The 
often cited evidence for their refutation of Christianity, the ceremony of 
e-fumi, can be interpreted as a re-enactment of iconoclasm in absentia 
and a reaffirmation of Dutch Reformed identity with its ties to nation- 
hood. Indeed the Dutch vocabulary of exploration often drew upon 
the material culture of the young Reformed Church and illustrates the 
broader implications of this mainstream Sunday culture for the Dutch 
Republic. Understanding the artifacts of cultural history sheds light on a 
little known export of the period, exposure to the new Dutch Reformed 
faith, and shows that the material impact of Calvin’s ideas had a much 
larger resonance than even he could ever have imagined. 
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